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To these unrivalled social powers was add- 
ed a not less remarkable susceptibility of en- 
joyment, in whatever form it presented itself. 
The pleasures, such as they are, of a very 
fastidious taste, he did not cultivate. If Haydn 
was not to be had, a street ballad would seem 
to shoot quicksilver through his frame. In 
the absence of Pitt or Canning, he would de- 
light himself in the talk of the most matter- 
of-fact man of his constituents from the 
Cloth-Hall at Leeds. With a keen percep- 
tion of beauty and excellence in nature, lite- 
rature, and art, the alchymy of his happy 
frame extracted some delight from the dullest 
pamphlet, the tamest seenery, and the heaviest 
speech. The curiosity and the interest of 
childhood, instead of wearing out as he grew 
older, seemed to be continually on the in- 
crease. This peculiarity is noticed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, with his accustomed pre- 
cision and delicacy of touch, in the following 
words :—“ Do you remember Madame de 
Mainienon’s exclamation, ‘Oa the misery of 
having to amuse an old king !—qui n’est pas 
amusable ?’ Now, if I was called upon to de- 
scribe Wilberforce, I should say he was the 
most ‘ amusable’ man I ever met with in my 
life. Instead of having to think what subjects 
will interest him, it is perfectly impossible to 
hit on one that does not interest him. I never 
saw any one who touched life at so many 
points; and it is the more remarkable in a man 
who is supposed to live absorbed in the con- 
templations of a future state. When he was 
in the house of commons, he seemed to have 
the freshest mind of any man there. There 

was all the charm of youth about him; and 
he is quite as remarkable in this bright even- 
ing of his days as when I saw him in his 
glory many years ago.” 

Such a temperament, combined with such 
an education, might have given the assurance 
of a brilliant career, but hardly of any endur- 
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shine in parliament and in the world, in the | in every human being an heir of immortality ; 
foremost rank of intellectual voluptuaries. | in every enjoyment a proof of the Divine be- 
But that he should rise to be amongst the |nignity ; in every affliction an act of parental 


most laborious and eminent benefactors of 
mankind was beyond the divination of any 
human sagacity. 





discipline. 
habit of mind appears to have been attended 
It is to the mastery which | with much dejection and protracted self-de- 


The early development of this 


religion acquired over his mind that this ele- | nial ; but the gay and social spirit of the man 


vation is to be ascribed. | gradually resumed its dominion. 


A piety so 


It is not wonderful that many have claimed | profound was never so entirely free from as- 


W. Wilberforce as the ornament of that par- | ceticism. 


It was allied to all the pursuits, 


ticular section of the Christian church which |and all the innocent pleasures of life,—we 


has assumed or acquired the distinctive title | 


might almost say to all its blameless whims 


of Evangelical; nor that they should resent | and humours. The frolic of earlier days had 


as injurious to their party any more catholic 
view of his real characier. ‘That he became 
the secular head of this body is perfectly 
true; but no man was ever more exempt 
from bondage to any religious party. Im. 
mutably attached to the cardinal truths of 
revelation, he was in other respects a lati- 
tudinarian. And in this spirit, though a strict | 
conformist to the Church of England, he oc- 
casionally attended the public worship of those 
who dissent from her communion, and main- 
tained a cordial fellowship with Christians of 
every denomination. The opinion may, in- | 
deed, be hazarded that he was not profoundly 
learned in any branch of controversial theo- 
logy, nor much qualified for success in such 
studies. His mind had been little trained to 
systematic investigation either in moral or) 
physical science. Though the practice of| 
rhetoric was the business of his mature life, 
the study of logic had not been the occupa- 
tion of his youth. Scepticism and suspended 
judgment were foreign to his mental habits. | 
Perhaps no man ever examined more anxious- 
ly the meaning of the sacred writings, and | 
probably no one ever more readily admitted | 
their authority. Finding in his own bosom | 
ten thousand echoes to the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel, he wisely and gladly re- | 
ceived this silent testimony to their truth, 
and gave them a reverential admission. In-| 
stead of consuming life in a protracted scruv- | 
tiny into the basis of his belief, he busied | 
himself in erecting upon it a superstructure 
of piety and of virtue. In fact, his creed dif- 
fered little, if at all, from that of the vast 
majority of protestants. The difference be- 
tween him and his fellow Christians consisted 
chiefly in the uses to which his religious upi- 

















}and invisible worlds. 


indeed subsided, and the indestructible gaiety 
of his heart had assumed a more gentle and 
cautious character. But with a settled peace 
of mind, and a self-government continually 
gaining strength, he felt that perfect freedom 
which enabled him to give the reins to his 
constitutional vivacity ; and the most devo- 
tional of men was at the same time the most 
playful and exhilarating companion. His 
presence was as fatal to dulness as to immo- 
rality. His mirth was as irresistible as the 
first laughter of childhood. 

The sacred principles which he had now 
adopted were not sufficient entirely to cure 
those intellectual defects to which a neglected 
education and the too early enjoyment of 
wealth and leisure had given the force of in- 
veterate habit. His conversation was remark- 
able for interminable digressions, and was no 
inapt index of the desultory temper of his 
mind. But even this discursive temper was 
made subservient to the great objects of his 
life. It exhibited itself in the rapid transi- 
tions which he was continually making from 
one schetne of benevolence to another; and 
in that singular faculty which he possessed of 
living at once as the inhabitant of the visible 
From the shadows of 
earth to the realities of man’s future destiny 
he passed with a facility scarcely attainable 
to those who have been trained to more con- 
tinuous habits of application. Between the 
oratory and the senate—devotional exercises 
and worldly pursuits—he had formed so inti- 
mate a connection, that the web of his dis- 
course was not rarely composed of very in- 
congruous materials. But this fusion of 
religious with secular thoughts added to the 
spirit with which every duty was performed, 





nions were applied. The reflections which 
most men habitually avoid he as habitually 
cherished. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say of him that God was in all his thoughts. 
He surveyed human life as the eye of an artist 


ing fame. Ordinary foresight might have| ranges over a landscape, receiving innumer- 
predicted that he would be courted or feured| able intimations which escape any less prac- 
by the two great parties in the house of com-|tised observer. In every faculty he recognised 
mons; that he would be at once the idol and!a sacred trust; in every material object an| literature, or for the dignities of the Wool- 


the idolater of society; and that he would indication of the divine wisdom and goodness; | sack, ever displayed more decision of charac- 





| aad to the zest with which every enjoyment 
was welcomed ; and if the want of good men- 
tal discipline was perceptible to the lust, the 
triumph of Christianity was but the more 
conspicuous in that inflexible constancy of 
purpose with which he pursued the great 
|works of benevolence to which his life was 
consecrated. No aspirant for the honours of 
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A OE 
ter than marked his labours for the abolition | uniform in its design, the slave traders were| fruitless. A deep impression had been made 


by his past efforts ; and, in 1794, the house of 
commons, for the first time, passed a bill of 


of the slave trade. 

Some notice, however brief, of that great | 
event is indispensable in the most rapid sur- | 
vey of the life of William Wilberforce. The 
aspirations of his schoolboy days on this sub- 
ject have been already noticed. That early 
impression was deep and abiding. At the 
commencement of his parliamentary career, 
in 1780, his enquiries into the system of colo- 
nial slavery had led him to conceive and to 
avow the hope that he should live to redress 
the wrongs of the negro race. The direction 
of public opinion towards the accomplishment 
of great political objects is one of those social 
acts which, during the last half century, has 
almost assumed the character of a new inven- 
tion. But the contrast between the magni- 
tude of the design, and the poverty of the 
resources at his command, might have justi- 
fied many an anxious foreboding, while, dur- 
ing the following six years, Wilberforce con- 
certed plans for the abolition of the slave 
trade with James Ramsay, the first confessor 





indebted for the prolongation of their guilty 
commerce. Nearly two years were worn 
away in the examination of their own wit- 
nesses; and when Wilberforce had, with diffi- 
culty, succeeded in transferring the enquiry 
from the bar of the house of commons to the 
less dilatory tribunal of a select committee, 
he had to struggle laboriously for permission 
to produce testimony in refutation of the evi- 
dence of his antagonists. It was not, there- 
fore, till April, 1791, that the question was 
directly brought to issue; when a proof was 
given of the foresight with which the Guinea 
merchants had calculated on the gradual sub- 
sidence of the public indignation. Ominous 
were the forebodings with which the friends 
of Wilberforce looked forward to the ap- 
proaching debate. By the master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, his position was 
compared to that of “ Episcopius in the in- 
famous synod of Dort;” while John Wesley 
exhorted him to proceed to the conflict as a 
new “ Athanasius contra mundum.” 














They 
and proto-martyr of the new faith, with Ignatius 
Latrobe, the missionary, in his lodging in Fet-|'The slave traders triumphed by an over- 
ter Lane, or even with Sir Charles and Lady | whelming majority. In the political tumults 
Middleton, at their mansion in Kent. Allies of | of those days the voice of humanity was no 
greater apparent importance were afterwards | longer audible, and common sense had ceased 
obtained; and it was when seated with Pitt,|to discharge its office. The bad faith and 
“in conversation in the open air, at the root | fickleness of the French government had in- 
of an old tree at Holwood, just above the) volved St. Domingo in confusion and blood- 
steep descent into the valley of Keston,” that|shed; and because the elements of socicty 
Wilberforce resolved “to give notice, on a} had broken loose in that colony, it was judged 
fit occasion, in the house of commons, of his| dangerous to arrest the accumulation of the 


had well divined the temper of the times. 


intention to bring the subject forward.” The 
experience of the next twenty years was, 


| materials of similar discord within our own! 


Even William Pitt avowed his opinion that it 


however, to convince him that it was not| was wise to await more tranquil times before 
from the eloquent statesman who, for nearly | the slave trade should be abolished. It was 
the whole of that period, directed the govern-|in vain that Wilberfore urged on the house 
ment of this country, that effectual support | of commons, in 1792, the true inference from 
must be drawn; but from the persevering|the calamitous state of St. Domingo. His 
energy of men who, like Ramsay and Eatrobe, | muncuve for the immediate abolition of the 
could touch in the bosoms of others those sa-/| slave trade was again defeated. Those were 
cred springs of action which were working in| days in which every change was branded as 
their own. Amongst such associates in this|a revolution,—when the most sacred rules of 
holy war are to be mentioned, with peculiar | moral or political conduct, if adduced in favour 
veneration, the names of Granville Sharpe | of any reform, were denounced and abhorred 


and of Thomas Clarkson. To the former 
was committed the presidency of the society 


charged with the duty of collecting and dif-| her dominion, the procrastinating system of 


fusing information; while Clarkson became 
the zealous and indefatigable agent of that 
body. To Wilberforce himself was assigned 
the general superintendence of the cause, 
both in and out of parliament. 

In 1789, he first proposed the abolition of 
the slave trade to the house of commons, ina 
speech which Burke rewarded with one of 
those imperishable eulogies which he alone 
had the skill and the authority to pronounce. 
But a victory over Guinea merchants was not 
to be numbered amongst the triumphs of elo- 
quence. Unable to withstand the current of 
popular feeling which the novelty as much as 
the nature of the proposal had stirred, they 
sagaciously resolved to await the subsidence 
of this unwonted enthusiasm ; soliciting only 
a suspension of the measure until parliament 
should be in possession of the facts which 
they undertook to substantiate. To this Fa- 
bian policy, ever changing in its aspect, but 


as “ French principles.” 
Reason, however, having gradually regained 


the slave traders assumed a new shape, and 
obtained, in the person of Mr. Dundas, its 
most formidable advocate. With perverse 
ingenuity, he proposed to substitute a gradual 
for an immediate abolition; fixing a remote 
period for the entire cessation of the trade. 
Yet even in this cautious form the bill found 
a cold reception in the house of peers, where, 
after consuming the session in the examina- 
tion of two witnesses, their lordships post- 
poned the measure till the following year. 
With the arrival of that period, Wilberforce 
had to sustain three successive defeats. The 
house of commons rejected first, the main 
proposal of an immediate abolition of the 
trade; then, a motion restricting the number 
of slaves to be annually imported into our 
own colonies; and, finally, a plan for prohi- 
biting the employment of British capital in 
the introduction of slaves into foreign settle- 
ments. His perseverance, however, was not 


immediate abolition. 


The defenders of the 


slave trade were again rescued from the im- 
pending blow by the interposition of the 
peers ; amongst whom a melancholy pre-emi- 
nence was thenceforth to be assigned to a 
member of the royal house, who lived to re- 
deem his early error, by assenting, in the de- 
cline of-life, to the introduction of the law 
for the abolition of slavery. 


Thus far the difficulties of the contest had 


chiefly arisen from the influence or the arts 
of his enemies; but Wilberforce had now to 
sustain the more depressing weight of the 
secession of one of his most effective auxilia- 


ries. 


Suffering under nervous debility, and 


influenced by other motives, of which an ex- 
planation is to be found in his “ History of 









| 
| 


the Abolition of the Slave ‘Trade,’ Thomas 
Clarkson was reluctantly compelled to retire 
from the field. 
abandoned the contest may be learned from his 
own volumes; and earnest as must have been 
his aspiration for the success, he was unable, 
during the eleven years which followed, to 
resume his place amidst the champions of the 
cause, though he lived to witness and to share 
in the triumph. 


With what deep regret he 


Providence had gifted William Wilberforce 


with greater nervous energy; and though 
sustaining labours not less severe, and a public 


responsibility incomparably more anxious than 
that under which the health of his colleague 
had given way, he returned to the conflict 
with unabated resolution. In 1795, and in 
the following year, he again laboured in vain 
to induce the house of commons to resume 
the ground which they had already taken ; 
nor could his all-believing charity repress 
the honest indignation with which he records 
that a body of his supporters, sufficient to 
have carried the bill, had been enticed from 
their places in the house, by the new opera 
of the “ Two Hunchbacks,” in which a con- 
spicuous part was assigned to the great vo- 
calist of that day, Signior Portugallo. A 
rivalry more formidable even than that of 
the Haymarket had now arisen. Parodying 
his father’s celebrated maxim, Pitt was en- 
gaged in conquering Europe in the West In- 
dies ; and, with the acquisition of new colo- 
nies, the slave trade acquired an increased 
extent, and its supporters had obtained aug- 
mented parliamentary interest. The result 
was to subject Wilberforce, in the debate of 
1797, to a defeat more signal than any of 
those which he had hitherto endured. His 
opponents eagerly seized this opportunity to 
render it irreparable. On the motion of 
Charles Ellis, an address to the crown was 
carried, which transferred to the legislative 
bodies of the different colonies the task of 
preparing for the very measure which they 
had leagued together to frustrate. It was 
with extreme difficulty, and not without the 
most strenuous remonstrances, that Wilber- 
force dissuaded Pitt from lending his support 
to this extravagant project. To increase the 
value of his transatlantic conquests, he had 
thrown open the intercourse between our 
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colonies and those of Spain, and had offered, 
in the newly acquired islands, fresh lands, on 
which the slave traders might effect further 
settlements; and though, by ceaseless im- 


4 portunity, Wilberforce obtained the revoca- 


tion of the first of these measures, and the 
suspension of the second, yet the cupidity of 
the slave traders, and their influence in the 
national councils were largely increased by 
these new prospects of gain. Their aug- 
mented powers were attested by the ill suc- 
cess which attended Wilberforce’s annual 
motions in 1798 and 1799. 


(To be continued.) 





oe 
Journey across the Rocky Mountains. 
(Continued from page 371.) 
August 6th.—This morning we commenced 


packing, and at 11 o’clock bade adieu to 
Our company now consists of 
but thirty men, several Indian women, and 
We crossed 
the main Snike, or Shoshoné river, at a point 
It is here 
as wide as the Missouri at Independence, but, 
beyond comparison, clearer and more beau- 


“Fort Hall.” 


one hundred and sixteen horses. 


oe oe 


about three miles from the fort. 


2 er gre eR 
ri 


tiful. 


Immediately on crossing the river, we en- 
tered upon a wide, sandy plain, thickly cover- 
ed with wormwood, and early in the afternoon, 
encamped at the head of a delightful spring, 


about ten miles from our starting place. 


On the route, our hunters killed a young 
grizzly bear, which, with a few grouse, made 
Fresh meat is now 
very grateful to our palates, as we have been 
living for weeks past on nothing but poor, 
dried buffalo, the better and far the larger 
part, having been deposited in the fort a 

e 
have no flour, nor vegetables of any kind, and 
our meat may be aptly compared to dry chips, 


us an excellent dinner. 


subsistence of the men who remain. 


breaking short off in our fingers. It seem 


astonishing that life can be sustained upon 
such miserable fare, and yet our men (except 
when under the influence of liquor) have 


never murmured, but have always eaten thei 


crusty meal, and drunk their cold water with 
light and excellent spirits. We hope soon to 
fall in with the buffalo, and we shall then en- 
deavour to prepare some good provision to 


serve until we reach the salmon region. 


We shall now, for about ten days, be tra- 
velling through the most dangerous country 
west of the mountains, the regular hunting 
ground of the Blackfeet Indians, who are said 
to be often seen here in parties of hundreds, 
or even thousands, scouring the plains in pur- 
Traders, therefore, sel- 
dom travel this route without meeting them, 
and being compelled to prove their valour 
upon them; the white men are, however, 
generally the victors, although their numbers 


suit of the buffalo. 


are always vastly inferior. 
7th.—We were moving this morning wit 


the dawn, and travelled steadily the whole 
day, over one of the most arid plains we have 
seen, covered thickly with jagged masses of 
Both 
horses and men were jaded to the last de- 
gree; the former from the rough, and at 


lava, and twisted wormwood bushes. 












times almost impassable nature of the track, 
and the latter from excessive heat and parch- 
ing thirst. We saw not a drop of water dur- 
ing the day, and our only food was the dried 
meat before spoken of, which we carried, and 
chewed like biscuits as we travelled. There 
are two reasons by which the extreme thirst 
which the way-farer suffers in these regions, 
may be accounted for; first, the intense heat 
of the sun upon the open and exposed plains ; 
and secondly, the desiccation to which every 
thing here is subject. The air feels like the 
breath of a sirocco, the tongue becomes 
parched and horny, and the mouth, nose, and 
eyes are incessantly assailed by the fine pul- 
verized lava, which rises from the ground 
with the least breath of air. Bullets, pebbles 
of chalcedony, and pieces of smooth obsidian, 
were in great requisition to-day ; almost every 
man was mumbling some of these substances, 
in an endeavour to assuage his burning thirst. 
The camp trailed along in a lagging and de- 
sponding line over the plain for a mile or 
more, the poor horses heads hanging low, 
their tongues protruding to their utmost ex- 
tent, and their riders scarcely less drooping 
and spiritless. We were a sad and most for- 
lorn looking company, certainly ; not a man 
of us had any thing to say, and none cared to 
be interrupted in his blissful dream of cool 
rivers and streams. Occasionally we would 
pass a ravine or gorge in the hills, by which 
one side of the plain was bounded, and up this 
some of the men would steer, leaping over 
blocks of lava, and breaking a path through 
the dense bushes ; but the poor searcher soon 
returned, disheartened and wo-begone, and 
those who had waited anxiously to hear his 
cheering call, announcing success, passed on- 
ward without a word. One of our men, a 
mulatto, after failing in a forage of this sort, 
cast himself resolutely from his horse to the 


















































farther.” 
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in persuasion ; so we left him to his fate. 











By the time that Mr. 






filled to overflowing with muddy water. 
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tunity of assuaging them. 








ground, and declared that he would lie there 
till he died; “there was no water in the 
country, and he might as well die here as go 
Some of us tried to infuse a little 
courage into him, but it proved of no avail, 
and each was too much occupied with his 
own particular grief to use his tongue much 


Soon after night-fall, some signs of water 
were seen in a small valley to our left, and, 
upon ascending it, the foremost of the party 
found a delightful little cold spring; but they 
soon exhausted it, and then commenced, with 
axes and knives, to dig it out and enlarge it. 
., and myself arrived, 
they had excavated a large space which was 
We 
did not wait for it to settle, however, but 
throwing ourselves flat upon the ground, drank 
until we were ready to burst. The tales which 
I had read of suffering travellers in the Ara- 
bian deserts, then recurred with some force 
to my recollection, and I thought I could,— 
though in a very small measure,—appreciate 
their sufferings by deprivation, and their un- 
mingled delight and satisfaction in the oppor- 


Poor Jim, the mulatto man, was found by 
one of the people, who went back in search 
of him, lying where he had first fallen, and 





either in a real or pretended swoon, still ob- 
stinate about dying, and scarcely heeding the 
assurances of the other that water was within 
a mile of him. He was, however, at length 
dragged and carried into the camp, and soused 
head foremost into the mud puddle, where he 
guzzled and guzzled until his eyes seemed 
ready to burst from his head, and he was lift- 
ed out laid dripping and flaccid upon the 
ground. 

The next morning we made an early start 
towards a range of willows which we could 
distinctly see, at the distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles, and which we knew indicated 
Goddin’s creek, so called from a Canadian of 
that name who was killed in this vicinity by 
the Blackfeet. Goddin’s son, a half-breed, is 
now with us as a trapper; he is a fine sturdy 
fellow, and of such strength of limb and wind, 
that he is said to be able to run down a buf- 
falo on foot, and kill him with arrows. 

Goddin’s creek was at length gained, and 
after travelling a few miles along its bank, 
we encamped in some excellent pasture. Our 
peor horses seemed inclined to make up for 
lost time here, as yesterday their only food 
was the straggling blades of a little dry and 
parched grass growing among the wormwood 
on the hills. 

We have been considerably disappointed in 
not seeing any buffalo to-day, and their ab- 
sence here has occasioned some fear that we 
may not meet with them on our route. Should 
this be the case, we shall have to depend upon 
such small game, hares, grouse, &c., as may 
happen to lie in our path. In a short time, 
however, even this resource will fail; and if 
we do not happen to see Indians on the upper 
waters of the Columbia, from whom we can 
purchase dried salmon, we shall be under the 
necessity of killing our horses for food. 

We perhaps derive one advantage, how- 
ever, from the absence of game here—that of 
there being less probability of lurking Black- 
feet in the vicinity; but this circumstance, 
convenient as it is, does not conspensate for 
empty stomachs; and I believe the men would 
rather fight for the privilege of obtaining food 
than live without it. 

The next morning we left Goddin’s creek, 
and travelled for ten miles over a plain, co- 
vered, as usual, with wormwood bushes and 
lava. Early in the day, the welcome cry of 
“a buffalo! a buffalo!” was heard from the 
head of the company, and was echoed joyfully 
along the whole line. At the moment a fine 
large bull was seen to bound from the bushes 
in our front, and tear off with all his speed 
over the plain. Several hunters gave him 
chase immediately, and in a few minutes we 
heard the guns that proclaimed his death. 
The killing of this animal is a most fortunate 
circumstance for us: his meat will probably 
sustain us for three or four days, and by that 
time we are sanguine of procuring other pro- 
vision. The appearance of this buffalo is not 
considered indicative of the vicinity of others: 
is probably a straggler from a travelling 
band, and has been unable to proceed with it, 
in consequence of sickness or wounds. 

On leaving the plain this morning, we 
struck into a defile between some of the 
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highest mountains we have yet seen. In a 
short time we commenced ascending, and 


continued passing over them, until late in the to save a more valuable life, and I hope that | cries. 


afternoon, when we reached a plain about a) 
mile in width, covered with excellent grass, 
and a delightful cool stream flowing through 
the middle of it. Here we encamped, having 
travelled twenty-seven miles. 

Our journey, to-day, has been particularly 
laborious. We were engaged for several 
hours, constantly in ascending and descend- 
ing enormous rocky hills, with scarcely the | 
sigan of a valley between them; and some of 
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falo, an elk, or an antelope, has appeared like | This latter feat was witnessed by his mother, 
the goat provided for the faithful Abraham,|who had been attracted to the spot by his 


some of us have been willing, reverently to 
acknowledge from whom these benefits and 
blessings have been received. 

On the day following, Richardson killed 
two buffalo, and brought his horse heavily 
laden with meat to the camp. Our good 
hunter walked himself, that the animal might 
be able to bear the greater burthen. After 
depositing the meat in the camp, he took a 
fresh horse, and accompanied by three men, 


He is only 12 years old.— York Dem. 


The interest on the national debt of England 
is but little short of one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. 


Geese as Barometers.—A recent tourist in 
the Highlands mentions a novel mode an 
inn-keeper had of ascertaining what would be 
the state of the weather :—‘ He has only to 


them so steep, that our horses were frequently | returned to the spot where the game had | send his fleet of geese to the loch-side, and if 
in great danger of falling, by making a mis- | been killed, (about four miles distant,) and in| they put out to sea it will be fair; if they 
step on the loose, rolling stones. I thought|the evening, brought in every pound of it,| anchor on shore it will be rainy.” 


the Black Hills, on the Platte, rugged and | 
difficult of passage, but they sink into insigni-| 
ficance when compared with these. 

We observed, on these mountains, large | 
masses of greenstone and beautiful pebbles of | 
calcedony and fine agate; the summits of | 
the highest are covered with snow. In the 


mountain passes, we found an abundance of | 


large, yellow currants, rather acid, but ex-| 
ceedingly palatable to men who have been 
long living on animal food exclusively. We 


all ate heartily of them; indeed, some of our | 


people became so much attached to the bushes, 
that we had considerable difficulty to induce | 
them to travel again. | 

10th.—We-commenced our march at seven 
this morning, proceeding up a narrow valicy, 
bordering our encampment in a northeasterly 





direction. ‘The ravine soon widened, until it 
became a broad, level plain, covered by the] 
eternal ‘“‘ sage” bushes, but was much less} 
stony than usual. About mid-day, we left 
the plain, and shaped our course over a spur 
of one of the large mountains; then taking a 
ravine, in about an hour we came to the level 





land, and struck Goddin’s creek again, late | 
in the afternoon. 

Our provision was all exhausted at break- 
fast, this morning, (most of our bull meat 


leaving only the heavier bones. The wulves 
will be disappointed this evening; they are 
accustomed to dainty picking when they glean 
after the hunters, but we have now abandoned 
the “ wasty ways” which so disgraced us 
when game was abundant; the despised leg 
bone, which was wont to be thrown aside 
with such contempt, is now polished of every 
tendon of its covering, and the savoury hump 


jis used as a kind of dessert after a meal of 


coarser meat. 

Speaking of wolves, I have often been sur- 
prised at the perseverance and tenacity with 
which these animals will sometimes follow 
the hunter for a whole day, to feed upor the 
carcass he may leave behind. When an ani- 
mal is killed, they seem to mark the opera- 
tion, and stand still at a most respectful dis- 
tance, with drooping tail and ears, as though 
perfectly indifferent to the matter in progress. 
Thus will they stand until the game is but- 
chered, the meat placed upon the saddle, and 
the hunter is mounted and.on his way ; then, 
if he glances behind him, he will see the wily 
forager stealthily crawling and prowling 
along towards the smoking remains, and 
pouncing upon it, and tearing it with tooth 
and nail, immediately as he gets out of reach. 

During the day, the wolves are shy, and 


having been given to a band of ten trappers,|rarely permit an approach to within gun- 
who left us yesterday,) we had seen no game | shot ; but at night, (where game is abundant,) 
on our route, and we were therefore preparing | they are so fearless as to come quite within 
ourselves to retire supperless to our pallets,|the purlieus of the camp, and there sit, a 
when Richardson and Sansbury were descried | dozen together, and howl hideously for hours. 






approaching the camp, and, to our great com- 
fort, we observed that they had meat on their 
saddies. When they arrived, however, we 
were somewhat disappointed to find that they 
had only killed a calf, but they had brought 
the entire little animal with them, the time 
for picking and choosing of choice pieces 
having passed with us; and after making a 
hearty meal, we wrapped ourselves in our 
blankets and slept soundly. Although but a 
scant breakfast was left for us in the morn- 
ing, and we knew not if any dinner would fall 
in our way, yet “ none of these things moyed 
us;” we lived altogether upon the present, 
and heeded not the future. We had always 
been provided for; often, when we had de- 
spaired of procuring sustenance, and when the 
pangs of hunger had soured our temper, and 
made us quarrelsome, when we thought there 
was no prospect before us but to sacrifice our 
valuable horses, or die of starvation, have the 
means been provided for our relief. A buf- 





This kind of serenading, it may be supposed, 


is not the most agreeable; and many a time, 
when on guard, have I observed the unquiet 
tossing of the bundles of blankets near me, 


and heard issue from them, the low, husky 


voice of some disturbed sleeper, denouncing 
heavy anathemas on the unseasonable music. 


Extraordinary Courage in a Lad.—A l\ad 
in Hallam, Pa., named George Peters, son of 
D. F. Peters, Esq., was furiously attacked the 
other day by his father’s bull, and would in- 


evitably have been killed but for his surprising 


presence of mind. Seeing no chance of es- 


cape, he dodged the assault of the furious ani- 


mal and leaped upon his back! The bull 
thereupon ran off in a canter, kicking and 
rearing fearfully ; but the little fellow, no way 
disconcerted, clung to the animal’s back, until 


a favourable opportunity offering, he jumped 
off and immediately leaped a fence bard by. 





Alarm Gong for Steamers.—A very inge- 
nious instrument has been invented by Cap- 
tain George Smith, R. N., intended to give 
warning of the approach, and to announce the 
course a steamer is sailing on ina fog. It 
consists of a gong, on which a hammer is 
made to strike, every ten seconds, a certain 
number of blows, by a very simple machinery, 
according to the course the vessel is sailing 
on. For example, if she be sailing north, the 
gong is struck once; if east, twice; if south, 
thrice ; and if west, four times every ten se- 
conds. By this systematic method, the posi- 
tion, course, and proximity of a steamer will 
be clearly announced to any other vessel. In 
rivers Captain Smith proposes the vessel to 
emit single sounds every ten seconds, which 
would be sufficient to give warning. 


Singular Reverse.—A French soldier, not 
many weeks ago, was called up by his ser- 
geant to receive a letter that had just arrived. 
The letter not being franked, and the postage 
of a considerable amount, the soldier refused 
to receive it, alleging that he could not afford 
the money. His officers shortly afterwards 
heard of the fact, and sent to redeem the let- 
ter at their own cost, when, on being opened, 
it was found to contain some family docu- 
ments, accompanied by the announcement 
that the soldier to whom it was addressed 
had just inherited a fortune of two millions of 
francs. 


FOR SALE. 


Another opportunity is now presented to 
any person wishing to buy a set of “ The 
Friend.” A subscriber, on learning that the 
set advertised some weeks ago had been sold, 
is willing to part with a duplicate set if 
wanted. It is not likely that another oppor- 
tunity will occur soon. 


WANTED, a female teacher for a family 
school, about twelve miles from the city. 
One would be preferred who could continue 
for a longer period than the winter. Apply 
at No. 62 Franklin street. 


COAL. 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, Hazleton, and Laurel 


Hill Coal for sale by George W. Taylor, at 
the office of “ The Friend.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” | love, her sympathy with the afflicted, and 
MARY PRYOR. her anxiety for their comfort. She was dili- 


She remained about twelve months in 
America, where her fervent labours, in obe- 


Although a period of little more than forty | gent in seeking out objects of benevolence, |dience to the will of her Lord, and the 
years has elapsed since Mary Pryor visited | in endeavouring to procure the means of their | sweetness and humility of her deportment, 


this country on the Gospel errand, and one of | relief, and in administering to their wants. 

not quite twenty-five since her death, the} Towards the decline of life, she was 
writer has been able to glean but a few par- | liberated with the full unity and sympathy of 
ticulars respecting her life and character ;|her friends to pay a religious visit to this 
yet these exhibit her as worthy of being had| country. She embarked in the twelfth 





much endeared her to Friends. 

After her return, she paid an acceptable 
visit to Friends in Ireland; but did not sub- 
sequently go far from home. She retained 
the love and esteem of her friends as one 


in remembrance as a meek and devoted fol-| month, 1797, in company with about twenty|who continued in faithfulness, and having 
lower of the Lord Jesus, remarkable for her| fellow-passengers, chiefly mechanics and ar-|served the Lord Jesus Christ uprightly, was 
sympathizing spirit, as well as for her firm) tists, on board a vessel bound from London to| able, from living experience, to testify of his 
faith and confidence in the superintending| New York. Before they had been long at} goodness, and to encourage others to walk in 
care and providence of our Heavenly Parent,| sea, it was found that the ship was totally | the path of obedience. 


without whom not a sparrow falls to the| unfit for the voyage ; so much so, that after 
ground, and by whom the very hairs of our/every gale of wind the leaks increased con- 
head are all numbered. This trust she was! siderably; and all attempts to discover par- 
enabled to manifest under peculiarly trying | ticular ones were ineffectual. The danger 
circumstances, and she held fast her stead-| continued and increased for several weeks. 
fastness and integrity to her end, which was| The sailors despaired of saving the vessel, 
crowned with peace. and the passengers were obliged to be con- 

Mary Pryor was the wife of John Pryor of| stantly assisting them at the pumps. All the 
Hartford, England, and was born in the city | men who were able to exert themselves took 
of London in the year 1738. She lost her| their turns; and they succeeded each other 
mother when very young; and in early life|in small companies every four hours, night 
was exposed to some of those temptations by|and day. Throughout this state of painful 
which the youthful mind is liable to be drawn| suspense, which, in some of the company, 


aside from the simplicity of the truth. Yet|seemed almost to amount to despair, Mary | 


she was mercifully followed by the reproofs| Pryor was preserved in great calmness, and 
of heavenly instruction, an instance of which| her faith in Him that is omnipotent, did not 
she related in advanced life, to one of her| fail; she was furnished with a secret persua- 
daughters. She was about to be introduced | sion that their lives would be saved. 

by a companion into unsuitable company, but} In the evening of the 2d of the third 
being made sensible as they were walking} month, two pumps were continually at work, 
along of her danger, she said “I can go no|and on the following morning the water was 
further.” This sacrifice of anticipated plea-| gaining so fast on the vessel, and the strength 
sure was repaid by that which is more sub-| of the men was so much exhausted, that they 
stantial, for she had to acknowledge that she | had scarcely any hopes of being rescued from 
hardly ever felt more pure joy than she did|a watery grave. The crew were employed 
at that time in pursuing her solitary walk to-| in throwing out some articles of the cargo, 
wards home. Did the youth of our day but| when a schooner, bound from Nova Scotia to 
take heed to those secret monitions of Divine | Philadelphia, came in sight. On being made 
Grace with which in mercy they all are} acquainted with the distress of the crew and 


Samuel Scott, who was a member of the 
same meeting with Mary Pryor, occasionally 
mentions her in his Diary; the few brief 
extracts from it which follow, sufficiently 
‘indicate his estimate of the value of her 
labours in the Gospel. Sixth month, 25th, 
1786.— In the forenoon meeting at Hart- 
| ford, | was measurably quickened under the 
ministry of Mary Pryor, who bore a living 
testimony to Him ‘who quickeneth the dead,’ 
,and suffered without the gates of Jerusalem, 
\that he might sanctify the people with his 
own blood.” Sixth mo. 24th, 1787.—* The 
morning being very hot, | was much oppress- 
ed in walking to meeting, and sat a consider- 
able time in great languor, both of flesh and 
spirit; but our friend, Mary Pryor, about the 
middle of the meeting, having a lively and 
| evangelical time in supplication, | was mea- 
surably strengthened.” Ninth month, 16th, 
1787, referring to the Quarterly Meeting of 
| ministers and elders held at Hitchin, Samuel 
| Scott remarks :—“ 1 experienced a degree of 
strength to be renewed both inwardly and 
outwardly ; the meeting was large and solid ; 
Mary Prior had a lively allusion in her testi- 
mony to the men who formerly pressed 
| through the host of the Philistines, to draw 
| water from the well of Bethlehem; a sublime 











favoured, they also would experience the work | passengers, Captain Macey, the commander of | oriental narrative, replete with spiritual and 


of righteousness to be peace, and abiding in | this vessel, and his company, though they 
humility under the operation of the Lord’s| supposed they were six hundred miles from 
hand, would become prepared for such ser- | the shores of America, and had only a vessel 
vices in his church, as He in his Infinite | of sixty tons burthen, generously consented 
Wisdom might assign them. to submit to an allowance of one pint of 

When about the age of twenty-five, Mary | water each in twenty-four hours, and to take 
Pryor gave up to an apprehension that it was| all the sufferers on board. Their removal was 
required of her to bear public testimony to| effected in the course of that evening; and it 
the Lord’s goodness. In looking forward to| was thought the vessel sunk about two hours 
this awful service, and feeling the baptisms | afterwards. The captain gave up his berth 
which accompany a call to the ministry, she| to Mary Pryor, and treated her with as much 
was in the habit of retiring frequently in the| kind attention as if she had been his mother. 
day to wait upon her Divine Master. Her| In passing to the schooner, the water ia the 
ministry was acceptable and edifying; and} boat rose as high as her knees, and she had 
having early experienced that the way to the/no change of clothing until they reached the 
kingdom of heaven is by bearing the cross of| port. In about two weeks they arrived at 
Christ, she was strengthened, in the obedience | Philadelphia in safety. A Friend of the city, 
of faith, to yield to many services of a hu-| who heard of Mary Prior’s arrival, went on 
miliating nature. In the performance of these | board, and was struck with the serenity and 
acts of dedication, her genuine love and sim-| cheerfulness of her countenance. It was 
plicity gained her the esteem of those with| raining very fast when this faithful discipie 
whom she laboured. of Christ again set her foot upon land, but 

Her affectionate and cheerful disposition,|she gave up to an apprehension of duty, by 
joined to her pious and exemplary life, ren-| knecling down upon the wharf, and returning 
dered her company pleasant. As she felt|thanks for the providential deliverance the 
tenderly for her friends and others, under the | ship’s company had experienced, and she was 
varied trials incident to this state of existence,|also led to ask, that the Divine blessing 
she was enabled to manifest, ia Christian| might rest upon the benevolent captain. 











mystical instruction in righteousness.” 

| In her last illness, which appeared to be a 
| gradual decay of nature, Marv Pryor re- 
| marked; that she had been enabled to rely 
with confidence on the merits and interces- 
sion of her Redeemer; adding, “To sit at 
| the feet of my beloved Lord, in his kingdom, 
|is more than | deserve; but not more than I 


ons I know that it is by grace we are 





saved, through faith, and that not of our- 
selves, it is the giftof God. Oh, that it may 
be continued to the end.” At another time 
she said, “I feel that I have nothing more to 
do than to wait for admission into the pro- 
mised rest;” further remarking, “ What a 
favour, a blessed favour, to have nothing 
to do but wait for the last summons. Oh, 
Lord Jesus, my Saviour, be pleased to deal 
mercifully with thy poor handmaid, who hath 
nothing to depend upon but thy mercy.” 

She deceased the 17th of second month, 
1815, aged seventy-seven years, having been 
a minister fifty-two years. It is instructive 
to contemplate the peaceful close of such a 
dedicated servant, recalling to our remem- 
brance the declaration of the apostle: “There 
is now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
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but after the spirit.” No doubt she could 
set her seal to his further testimony, “ The 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
set me free from the law of sin and death.” 

Let survivors, then, be encouraged and 
animated by such examples to become fol- 
lowers of those who, through faith and 
patience, have inherited the promises, and 
have entered into everlasting rest. 





































































For “ The Frieud.” 
ROBERT BARROW. 
(Continued from page 374.) 


In the fourth month, 1677, Robert Barrow 
was indicted for a riot, because he was found 
preaching in Friends’ meeting house in Ken- 
dal. For this, after being imprisoned a few 
days, a fine was levied upon him, to satisfy 
which his goods were taken by distress. In 
1583 he was committed to prison at Lancas- 
ter for a similar offence. In 1684 he was 
twice fined,—the first time for absence from 
the national worship, the second for attending 
meetings with his friends. In 1685, having 
been imprisoned for being at a meeting in 
Devonshire House, London, he was on the 
27th of 2d month indicted at Guildhall for a 
riot, fined, and recommitted to prison for non- 
payment. How long he continued there we 
have no means of ascertaining. 

Notwithstanding his labours in the gospel, 
and the various fines collected from him, Ro- 
bert Barrow had through industry accumulat- 
ed anestate. Feeling himself called to greater 
devotedness to his gifi, and more extensive 
travels for the truth’s sake, he about‘the year 
1690 placed his property in his son’s hands, 
reserving thereout an annuity sufficient for the 
comfortable maintenance of himself and fami- 
ly. This he did that he might be the more 
at liberty to attend to the pointings of his 
divine Master. 

In the 11th month, 1690, he was in Lon- 
don, and having attended many meetings with 
George Fox, he had the satisfaction of being 
with him during his short illness, and of being 
a witness to his triumphant close. In writing 
to some of the principal Friends in Westmore- 
land, he says: “I intended to go out of the 
city the morrow after G. F. was taken sick ; 
but seeing him ill, it was Friends’ minds | 
should stay and see how it might be with him; 
and I had more freedom to stay than to go; 
and I was glad to see such a heavenly and 
harmonious conclusion as dear G. F. made; 
the sense and sweetness of it will, I believe, 
never depart from me, in the heavenly virtue 
of which I desire to rest.” 

His labours had been heretofore confined 
wholly, or nearly so, to England, but soon 
after his return from this visit to the south 
he passed into Scotland. We find him in the 
4th month, 1691, at Glasgow, in company 
with his friend and neighbour, that faithful 
minister of Christ, John Thompson. In that 
town both magistrates and rabble seemed to 
vie with each other in the illegal persecution 
and personal abuse they heaped upon those 
Friends, who in the love of the gospel visited 
them: although subjected to much contumely 
and ill usage, it does not appear that either 
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Robert or John sustained any serious injury. 
From Scotland Robert passed into Ireland, to 
visit his friends there, who had now for seve- 
ral years been subjected to much suffering and 
distress, from the alternate plunderings of the 
Rapparees and the soldiers of the English 
army. He was, Rutty says, the first Friend 
from England that visited them after the wars. 

In the winter of this year we find him again 
in Scotland. A letter written by him to Geo. 
Whitehead and Stephen Crisp, from Kings- 
wells, near Aberdeen, the seat of the Jaffray 
family, is still extant, dated the 15th of 11th 
month, 1691. In it he says, “Blessed be the 
Lord, I find things generally well, in unity 
and good order, which makes Friends’ travel 
both easy and comfortable. About Aberdeen, 
and somewhat northward of it, there is a fine 
openness—divers of late convinced, and hope- 
ful to continue; and many inclinable and will- 
ing to hear, and the name of an Englishman 
is famous among them. And though I be but 
a weak instrument, and having no fellow-tra- 
veller nor outward companion, yet, blessed be 
the Lord, I have had a very comfortable jour- 
ney as my heart could desire. And though it 
be the winter season and shortest days, that 
I have sometimes travelled before day, and 
after day hath been gone, yet the Lord hath 
given me health in all weathers, both wet and 
dry.” The next year, in company with Alex- 
ander Seaton, he again visited Ireland. 

After his return from thence, no further 
trace of his labours or travels appear until 
1694. In that year this faithful and devoted 
minister of Christ believed it right to leave 
the comforts of home, the endearments of do- 
mestic life, and the cordial intercourse with old 
and tried friends, to pay. a religious visit on 
the American continent and adjacent islands. 
Although drawn in the love of the gospel to 
engage in this concern, yet it felt very griev- 
ous to him, now in his old age, to cross the 
ocean and encounter he knew not what hard- 
ships in a foreign Jand; and above all, to take 
what he could but consider a last farewell 
of the long-loved companion of his life. In 
speaking whilst yet in England of the expect- 
ed difficulties and dangers encompassing his 
way, he remarked that he had rather imme- 
diately lay down his natural life there, if by 
so doing he could keep his peace with God, 
than cross the seas to America. 

He went up to London in order that he 
might have the unity of faithful Friends there 
with his prospect, and found Robert Wardell, 
another ancient minister and sufferer for the 
gospel’s sake, under a similar concern. In 
London were Samuel Jennings and Thomas 
Duckett, of Philadelphia, who having been on 
religious service in England, were now about 
returning homeward. ‘These four Friends at- 
tended the second day morning meeting, held 
10th month 3d, 1694, which expressed its 
unity with those going forth, and those re- 
turning from service. Arriving in America 
about the close of the year 1694, Robert 
Barrow and Robert Wardell commenced their 
labours of love; and, travelling through the 
various provinces, notwithstanding their ad- 
vanced age, attended 328 meetings in less 
than a year. 
































Society of Friends. 
cognised as such had been the only common 
bond of union among them, and as this was 


They found that the dissensions which had 


been introduced into the Society in America by 
George Keith were gradually subsiding. The 
hopes which his followers had entertained, 
that their views would be supported by London 
Yearly Meeting, were now entirely destroyed. 
These hopes had been strengthened by the 
unwillingness of Friends abroad to believe that 
George Keith was more in error than those 
who, by standing firm for the truth, had 
brought about an open breach. After recom- 
mending from time to time Friends of Phila- 
delphia to love and unity, in a case where by 
a departure from principle the ground of unity 
had been destroyed ; after exhorting them to 
heal all differences, where the difference, be- 
ing fundamental, could be healed only by a 
rectification of heart and judgment, the breth- 
ren in England undertook ina yearly meeting 
capacity to examine into the ground of the 
separation themselves; and having tested the 
spirit of the man who originated it, they 
strongly and earnestly condemned it. 


When 
the followers of Keith understood that this 


judgment had been given forth, they felt that 


they had lost all claim to being a part of the 
The hope of being re- 


broken, they no longer remained as a body, 
but scattering and joining various other reli- 
gious societies, they gave Friends little more 
trouble. The honest-hearted among them, 
who had been betrayed, by attachment to 
George Keith, or misrepresentation, into their 
ranks, and who had never lost their belief in 
the spirituality of the gospel, and their testi- 
monies against the outward forms and cere- 
monies of the religious world, were brought 
to a renewed consideration of their past move- 
ments, and one by one were coming back to 
Friends. Whoever will examine this contro- 
versy in all its parts, the various publications 
concerning it, the tender epistles, recom- 
mending love and unity, written by many va- 
luable individuals in an undue zeal for exter- 
nal harmony, which fed the hopes and sus- 
tained the cause of Keith amongst those who 
still desired to be accounted members, and 
then consider the suddenness of the over- 
throw of this spirit when cut off from the ex- 
pectation of support from the Society, must 
be convinced, that to hide a defection in prin- 
ciple, or a departure in practice, under the 
cloak of charity, is not the way to promote 
the true unity of the body. 

A manuscript of the epistle of the yearly 
meeting held at Philadelphia in 1695 to that 
of London, has fallen in my way, which evi- 
dently was copied very many years back, 
probably as one of the links in the history of 
the Keithean controversy. As Robert Bar- 
row and his companion attended this yearly 
meeting, and the epistle refers to them, it may 
be as well to insert it. 


To the Yearly Meeting of Friends in London. 


Dear Friends and well beloved in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom is our peace and salva- 
tion: our hearts being bedewed by his season- 
ing and savoury life, we are made nigh and 
enlarged in love to him and one unto another; 
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so that at this time we have you in a dear 
remembrance in this our yearly and solemn 
assembly. The Lord having in a very emi- 
nent manner appeared amongst us, the rays 
of his glory have covered us, and our inner 
man hath he raised up and renewed by his 
heart-melting and tendering power. He hath 
distilled upon us as the gentle rain to our 
mutual refreshment and solace in him, which 
rests and dwells livingly upon our souls, so 
that we can truly say it hath been a season 
of love, and a time of harmonious concord ; 
with one accord blessing and praising the 
holy name of our God, who over all is worthy. 
We highly prize this sweet union and com- 
munion which we have in the fellowship of the 
gospel of peace as a great mercy and favour | 
from the Lord; knowing by sad experience 
what the contrary of late hath produced. The 
party which followed George Keith doth much 
lessen, and are much divided among them- 
selves. Some of their preachers have been 
dipt in Delaware by a baptist preacher; one 
of them having been at York lately was there 
sprinkled by an episcopalian priest, and some 
turn to the pietists. Their number now is 
small, but some amongst them continue still 
in enmity, and persist in publishing, printing, 
and spreading abroad wicked and abusive pa- 
pers. But truth is over them, and daily pre- 
vails. Divers have come and are coming from 
them, and several have given forth papers of 
condemnation to the satisfaction of Friends. 
And because we cannot be easy in being 
yoked or intimately concerned with any of 
those that have given such reiterated demon- 
strations of theiraversions to truth and Friends, 
we have thought it convenient to acquaint you 
that in as much as some of those who have 
turned their backs on truth and are alive, were 
formerly appointed to correspond with you for 
the several provinces as is hereafter expressed, 
we have put others in their stead as follows. 
* * * * * * * 
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We desire that you would be pleased to 
take care that such books and papers as may 
be of service to us may be sent, some of each 
sort, by every opportunity that may happen 
after their publication. Our adversary, Geo. 
Keith, is very early in sending his here. Not- 
withstanding the wicked practices that have 
been used to draw off many from us and dis- 
affect them to us, yet this assembly hath been 
larger than ever any here before: being not 
less by a modest computation than two thou- 
sand persons. Amongst whom were our an- 
cient and well-esteemed Friends, Robert Bar- 
row and Robert Wardell, whose service in the 
truth was very considerable, as also was that 
of our dear Friend, Thomas Musgrave, whose 
lot fell to be here at that time. Friends and 
others are generally in good health; and 
though it pleased the Lord to afflict many 
the latter part of last year with a malignant 
fever, by which divers of them were removed, 
yet he was pleased again to heal our land ;— 


praise and exalt his great name. 
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and fellowship of the gospel of peace we re-|offer, he would send him next to Botony Bay 
main your friends and brethren. —but if not, he would pledge himself to carry 
Signed by direction of our yearly meeting | him to a place so distant that little fear could 
at Philadelphia, held 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th | be entertained of his returning again to his 
and 19th days of 7th month, 1695. old haunts. Upon these terms a respite was 
N.E.  |obtained, and his sponsor caused him to be 

(To be continued.) transported to Suffield, and there left in a 

= grass field a little north of the meeting-house. 

|This expedient served for that year; but in 

Penge ee 2 | iene, 1833, we had the sinenrs of another 
SAGACITY OF THE LAND TORTOISE. ‘family visit from our old acquaintance. By 
Some time in June, 1828, an animal known | this time the resentment which had been felt 
here by that name was found in my garden, | towards him had ina great measure subsided. 
in the act of treating himself to green peas, |He had become a sort of pet, and as we had 
small cucumbers and melons, among which |a plentiful supply that year of cucumbers and 
he had feasted for several days, but the tres- | other garden vegetables, he was allowed the 
pass had been attributed to the hens and | whole range of the garden. But to fulfil my 
chickens. Being unwilling to put him to|engagement as his surety, and as no oppor- 
death on the first conviction, a small hole | tunity offered to ship him off to Botany Bay, 
was bored through the skirt of the upper I wrapped him up in a piece of old carpet, so 
shell, and a small cord of two or three yards |that he could have no means of noticing ob- 
in length was attached to it, and he tethered | jects, carried him to Poquonoc, and threw 
out in a convenient place a few rods distant | him into a small stream in an alder swamp 
from the garden vegetables, and marked on|near Rainbow mills. But, “ true as the nee- 
his breast-plate, “S. H. W., 1828.” The | dle to the pole,” he renewed his visit in 1835, 
next day it was discovered that he had made | but manifesting a desire to tarry with us 
his escape, having gnawed off his “ tether |longer than his company was agreeable, he 





string.” A few days afterwards he was again | 
detected in the same place of his former tres- 
pass, and to secure him from committing fur- 
ther depredations, a small ring of iron wire 
was linked into the hole of the shell, a more 
substantial cord attached to it, and the pri- 
soner again placed upon his tether. This, 
however, proved insufficient for his safe keep- 
ing. ‘The new cord was soon severed, and 
the vagrant, carrying off with him his iron 
ring and a small part of the cord, made a 
second escape. In June, 1829, “ Monsieur 
Tonson came again!” and was detected in 
his old line of business. A trial for his 
crimes was instituted—the evidence against 
him was too clear to admit of doubt—he was 
found guilty—the number of pea-pods, cu- 
cumbers and melons of different kinds which 
he had champed and ruined was ascertained 
as nearly as might be, whereupon the court, 
consisting principally of the females of the 
family, sentenced him to be put to death by 
decapitation. But the poor convict had one 
friend in the court; that friend exerted his 
influence, and finally obtained a commutation 
of the punishment from death to transporta- 
tion, without limit of time. Pursvant to this 
order, he was conveyed to a small pond about 
a quarter of a mile from the garden, the scene 
of his transgressions; but, not pleased with 
his accommodations among frogs and other 
creeping things, soon found his way back to 
his old friends and their garden. He was 
then carried nearly half a mile in an opposite 
direction, and thrown into a small muddy 
brook environed with bogs and sedge grass. 
In June, 1832, who should appear but our 
old visiter again, with his marks and iron 
ring? What should now be done? The ma- 
jority of the court denounced him an outlaw 


for which, and all other his manifold mercies, | and utterly beyond the reach of mercy. His 

both spiritual and temporal, and especially for | friend and advocate, however, urged in behalf 

the continuance of the comfortable liftings up| of the convict that the sentence of transporta- 

of the light of his countenance upon us, we| tion was without limit of time, and assured the | resists an iron tool ; and put thick ona shingle 
n the love| court that if a convenient opportunity should | resists the operation of fire. 


was carried to and left in a brook near Turkey 
Hills mountain. On the 20th inst. he obliged 
us with another call, and, as | suppose, is yet 
in my garden. 

He appears in fine health, plump and lusty, 
but has no discernible increas? of size, nor 
/apnearance of advance in age since my first 
acquaintance with him. He yet wears his 
— ring—the initiais and date on his breast- 
| plate, though rendered somewhat obscure by 
abrasion, are yet legible, and leave no possi- 
ble doubt of his identity. 





Wonderful Toad.—At the office of the 
| Providence Journal they have a live specimen 
|of the Pipal or Surinam toad, of which Gold- 

smith, in his “Animated Nature,” says :— 
“There is not, perhaps, in all nature a more 
extraordinary phenomenon than that of an 
| animal breeding and hatching its young in its 
back; from whence, as from a kind of hot- 
bed, they crawl one after another when they 
come to maturity.” 


Stopping a Leak.—The best thing for 
stopping a leak in a cask is whiting beaten up 
with common yellow soap ; if this mixture be 

well rubbed into the leak, it will be found to 
stop it after every thing else has failed.— 
Farmer's Cabinet. 


A recipe to make cheap composition for 
preserving the roof of a house, or any kind of 
weather-boarding, from the weather and from 
fire. Take one measure of fine sand, two 
measures of wood ashes well sifted, three of 
slackened lime ground up with oil; laid on 
with a painter’s brush; first coat thin, and 
second thick. 

I painted on a board with this mixture, and 
it adheres so strongly to the board that it 
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For * ‘The Friend.” 
YOUTHFUL PIETY. 

We wish to call the attention of Friends to 
this work, the third edition of which has re- 
cently been published, and may be had of 
Nathan Kite, Apple-tree alley ; George W. 
Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth street, and of 
Uriah Hunt, No. 101 Market street. 
third edition is enlarged and enriched by i 
addition of interesting narratives respecting 


j 

| narratives read by the parents, and who thus 
/miss of the good which might be derived 
through this means. 
courage such to try the effect it will have, by 
reading one or more of them to their children 
at suitable times during the week, especially 
on first days; and also occasionally at schools, 
The when the children fall into silence, at the 
termination of the day’s session, the vocal 
reading of portions of Youthful Piety has fre- 
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It is our wish to en- 


John Pim, Anne Harford Lury, Thomas | quently proved a profitable closing exercise, 


Williams, James Nicholson, Arthur Gilkes, 
and Richard Stansfield, and the whole series 
comprises upwards of eighty individuals, of 
whoin instructive memoirs are given. The 
benefits resulting to children from the perusal 
of such narratives have probably often been 
noticed by most Friends who are religiously 
concerned for the everlasting welfare of those 
placed under their care. There are some 
observations on this subject in the preface to 
the volume under notice, which we incline to 
extract, viz. “* The frequent vocal reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, and other religious 
books, in families, is a practice which has 
been productive of good to many. It not 
only accustoms children to habits of stillness 
and sobriety, but is often 2 means of making 
serious impressions on their minds, which ex- 
ercise a salutary influence over their charac- 
ters and conduct through life. There are 
probably few persons whose privilege it has 
been to receive an education in families where 
this Christian duty has been observed, who 
cannot recur to some of these seasons of re- 
ligious retirement, as times of heavenly visita- 
tion, wherein their spirits have been contrited 
before the Lord and induced to enter into 
covenant with him.” 

“ In the list of religious books, the inspired 
writings are unquestionably pre-eminent. But 
while we cheerfully bear our testimony to 
their superior excellence as an external means 
of moral and religious instruction, and desire 
to see them made the subject of attentive daily 
perusal, it is proper that we should also avail 
ourselves of other helps which are offered to 
us. Of these, we may safely place next to 
the sacred volume, the history of the elesing 
days of those who, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, have had an interest in 
him, and enjoyed, in their dying hours, a 
hope full of immortality and eternal life. 
Their blameless and consistent walk ; the un- 
spotted example which they maintained amid 
the corruptions and temptations of the world ; 
their unshaken confidence in the goodness of 
God; the divine support they experienced in 
the hour of disease and death; and the glo- 
rious prospects which brightened their hopes 
in looking beyond the grave; have justly 
been considered among the most powerful in- 
centives to virtue. The reading of these 
narratives to children has often been found 
to kindle in their minds, even at a very early 
age, ardent desires to live the life of the 
righteous, that at last they may die the same 
peaceful and triumphant death as those of 
whom they hear such happy accounts.” 

We apprehend, however, that there are 
too many families where the children seldom 
or never hear these interesting and instructive 
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spreading a precious solemnity and serious- 
ness over their minds before the pupils were 
dismissed. 


We would recommend the gene- 
ral adoption of this practice, and believe the 


results would be beneficial. 
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The fine display of that wonderful and un- 
explained phenomenon, the Aurora Borealis, 
which occurred on the evening of the 3d in- 
stant, is worth a brief record. We say unex- 
plained, because, though there have been 
various attempts to theorise on the subject, 
it does not appear that men of science have 
yet come to any settled opinion in regard to 
it. It so happened that the writer of this 
was that evening on a visit at Burlington, 
and his attention was attracted about eight 
o’clock by the luminous appearance of thin 
semi-transparent clouds in a northerly direc- 
tion, which produced a brightness not dis- 
similar to the light of the moon, with occa- 
sional rather indistinct streaks shooting up 
from a mass of dark cloud low in the horizon. 
About half an hour afterwards the company 
collected in a social way at a friend’s house, 
were again called out, when the phenomenon 
had assumed an arrangement magnificent to 
a high degree, and differing in one respect 
from any thing of the kind we had ever be- 
fore witnessed. A circle of from four to six 
feet diameter, as it appeared to the eye, was 
distinctly visible near the zenith, and in a 
southerly direction from it, from which, as 
from a common focus, brilliant radiations of 
light, in straight lines, proceeded in every 
direction, the colours constantly varying and 
blending from a milky whiteness to a rich 
rosy tint. It was a beautiful sight, and we 
gazed upon it with delight, heightened in no 
small degree by sympathy with numerous 
groups of excited and admiring citizens, men, 
women, and children, with which the main 
street scemed all astir. At or near 9 o'clock, 
we were once more invited out. The play 
of corruscations at this juncture, was chiefly 
confined to the eastern quarter of the hea- 
vens; the roseate tinge was now even more 
vivid than before, and in richness resembled 
that in the western sky sometimes at sunset, 
and diversified at frequent intervals with well 
defined and perpetually shifting shafts of white 
light, shooting up from the horizon to various 
points of elevation, and even to the very 
zenith. People crowd to exhibitions of arti- 
ficial fire works, and to scenic representa- 
tions, but here was a spectacle the sublimity 








of which at once rendered those factitious 
attempts puny and contemptible. 


SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Parents who intend sending their children 
to these schools are respectfully reminded 
that to have them entered early is a great 
advantage to the scholars and to the schools. 

9th mo. 7th. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A teacher of writing is wanted for the 
girls’ school. Apply to 

Grorce WItiiaMs, 
No. 71, North Seventh street, or 
Tuomas Kire, 
No. 31, North Fifth street. 


The winter term of Haverford School will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next, under the direction of the follow- 
ing Friends as its officers, viz. John Gum- 
meré, Superintendent and Teacher of Mathe- 
matics ; Daniel B. Smith, Teacher of Moral 
Philosophy, English Literature, &c.; Wil- 
liam Dennis, Teacher of the Latin and 
Greek Languages and Ancient Literature ; 
Saml. J. Gummeré, Teacher of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Benjamin V. Marsh, 
Assistant Superintendent. 

The terms are $250 per annum, payable 
as follows, viz. $75 at the commencement, 
and $75 at the middle of the winter term, 
and $100 at the opening of the summer term. 
Copies of the last annual report, with such 
further information as may be desired, will 
be furnished by the undersigned, to whom 
applications for admission are to be addressed. 

By direction of the managers. 


Cartes Yarnatt, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, 8 mo. 29, 1839. 

The semi-annual examination of the students 
of Haverford School, will commence on fifth 
day next, and terminate on third day, the 
10th of ninth month. 

The attendance of those who are interested 
in the institution, is respectfully invited. Co- 
pies of the order of examination may be had 
at this office. 

8th mo. 30. 

WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 
charge of the Farm. Apply to 


Kiaser & SHarpiess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Edward 
B. Garrigues, No. 153, High street; John 
Farnum, No. 116, Arch strect; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129, Filbert street. 

Superintendents. —John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 
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